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THE CHILD AND THE TRIBE 
By Alice C. Fletcher 

PEABOBY MUSEUM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
Presented to tbe Academy, November 1 1 , 1915 

In a previous article, 'The Indian and Nature,' (These Proceedings, 
1, 467) I outhned the Siouan Indian's conception of Nature and his 
attempt to reflect that conception in his tribal rites and gentile organi- 
zation. The new born child was regarded as 'a new life' that had come 
'into the midst' of the various forms of nature. The babe had no per- 
sonal place in the tribe until it became old enough to pass through the 
ceremony called by the Omaha 'Turning the Child,' by which it entered 
the tribe and received one of the names belonging to its father's village, 
(gens). This change in the status of the child was effected through the 
presence during the ceremony of those dual forces by which Wakonda, 
it was believed, had brought all forms into being and made their 
perpetuity possible, namely, the mascuhne element resident in the Sky, 
and the feminine element dwelhng in the Earth, the former was repre- 
sented by the 'Four Winds' invoked by the priest in the opening ritual 
song, and the latter was present in the Stone upon which the child was 
'turned' by the priest and made to face successively the four directions. 

It is to be noted, that during this important ceremony the parents of 
the child were not present within the sacred tent, nor did they have any 
part in the rite. The dual forces alone became responsible for the birth 
of the child into the tribal organization. No stronger or more practi- 
cal evidence could be given to show the vital character of the 
Indian's belief in what he conceived to be the established order of 
Nature, than this surrender of his child to that order as manifested in 
the rites and organization of the tribe. 

Through this ceremony, not only did the child enter into its place in 
the tribe, but at that time it took its first authorized steps in 'the path 
of Ufe.' The Omaha ritual song that accompanies these intial steps 
of the child, sets forth wherein, the Indian beUeved, lay the power 
through which man received the ability 'to stand' and to 'go forth' in 
life. (A free translation of the song is here given.) 

Here unto you has been spoken the truth, 

Because of this truth, you shall stand. 
Here, declared is the truth! 
Here in this place has been shown you the truth; 

Therefore, Arise, go forth in its strength. 
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Studying this rite in connection with the one used to introduce the 
child to the cosmos, given in the previous article, together with the 
various tribal ceremonies of the Siouan group of tribes, it becomes clear 
that 'the truth' referred to in the ritual song, given above, is that man 
is an integral part of an order established and sustained by the invisi- 
ble, undying power, called Wakonda. When the child, through this 
cereinony, entered the tribe it became a recognized member of the 
cosmic fanaily as established by Wakonda and drew its strength to 
pursue the path of life from this truth. Henceforth help could be asked 
of Wakonda and be brought to the growing child through the perfor- 
mance of the duties laid upon it as a member of the tribe. The children 
thereafter grew up under the influence of the Indian's belief in an ever 
present though invisible Wakonda. 

For the male child, there was a supplementary rite which followed 
that through which he was bom into the tribe. This ceremony per- 
tained to the life of the boy as a future warrior and protector of the 
tribe. The rite was called, by the Omaha, 'Webashna,' to cut the 
hair. There is evidence indicating that this rite belongs to a later 
period in the evolution of the tribe than the preceding ceremony of 
'Turning the Child.' The limitation of space forbids the presentation 
of evidence showing how, through the speciahzing of duties with their 
attendant ceremonies, the political growth of the tribe slowly devel- 
oped. In the following rite we discern that the warrior has been raised 
above the mere fighter, he has become the man of power, one entitled 
to be placed in close relation to those natural manifestations of power 
seen in the fury of the storm and heard in the rolling of the thunder. 
In the efforts toward political unification of the tribe, such rites as those 
connected with Thunder would conduce to the welding of the people, 
by the inculcation of a common dependence upon a powerful god and the 
putting of a sign of consecration to this god upon the head of every male 
member of the tribe. 

In the ceremony of Webashna, the priest took the boy to the space 
within the sacred tent west of the fire, there, both facing the east, the 
priest gathered a tuft from the crown of the boy's head, cut it off and 
laid it away in a parflesh case, which was kept as a sacred repository, 
singing as he cut the hair the following ritual song, explanatory of the 
act. (A free translation is given.) 

Grandfather! far above, on high, 
The hair, like a shadow, passes before you; 
Grandfather! far above on high. 
Dark like a shadow, the hair sweeps before you into the midst of your realm. 
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Grandfather! far above, on high, 
Dark like a shadow, the hair passes before you. 
Grandfather! dwelling afar, on high. 
Like a dark shadow, the hair sweeps before you into the midst of your 
realm. 

Grandfather! far above, on high. 
The hair, like a shadow, passes before you. 

The hair laid away in the sacred case was sent symbolically to the 
Thunder dwelling 'far above, on high,' who was addressed as 'Grand- 
father,' a term of highest respect. The severing of the lock, implied 
the consecration of the life of the boy to Thunder a symbol of Wakonda 
the power that controlled the life and death of the warrior. Every man 
had to be a warrior and thus become a part of the only bulwark of defence 
to the home and to the tribe. Because of the belief in the continuity of 
life, a part could stand for the whole, therefore in this rite, by the cutting 
of a lock of the boy's hair and giving it to Thunder, the life of the child 
was ceremonially given into the keeping of Wakonda. 

The hair of a person was popularly believed to have a vital connection 
with the life of the body, so that any one becoming possessed of a lock 
of hair might work his will on the individual from whom it came. In 
the light of customs that obtained among the people, the hair, under 
certain circumstances, might be said to typify life. 

It is to be noted in this connection, that later, when the hair was 
allowed to grow on the lad's head, a lock on the crown was parted in 
a circle from the rest of the hair, kept constantly distinct and always 
neatly braided, no matter how frowzy and tangled the remainder of 
his hair might be. It was upon this lock that the war honors of the 
warrior were worn. It was this lock that was cut from the head of a 
slain enemy and formed the central object in the trimnph ceremonies, 
for the reason, that it preeminently represented the life of the man who 
had been killed in battle. 

The ritual song that followed the cutting of the lock of hair from the 
head of the boy makes clear the meaning of the act. (The following 
is a free translation.) 

What time I will, then only then, 

A man lies dead, a gruesome thing; 
What time I will, then only then, 

A man lies dead, a gruesome thing; 
What time I will, then only then. 
Like a shadow dark, the man shall lie; 
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What time I will, then suddenly, 

A man lies dead, a gruesome thing; 
What time I will, then only then, 
Reddened and stark, a man lies dead; 
What time I will, then only then, 

A man lies dead, a gruesome thing. 

The word meaning 'dark like a shadow' used in the preceding song 
to indicate the lock of hair cut from the boy's head as a symbol of his 
life and offered to Wakonda, is in this song applied to the man, who 
'like a shadow dark' 'shall lie' when his life has been taken by the god. 
The use . of the word bears out the meaning of the act that accom- 
panied the singing of the previous song, that, by giving the lock of hair, 
the life of the giver was placed in the keeping of the Thunder as repre- 
senting Wakonda. This song shows that the god intends to do as he 
wills with the life that has been offered him. There are other cere- 
monial songs which iterate the belief that a man dies only when 
Wakonda so decrees. 

These two rites which connected the life of the child with that of the 
tribe also initiated the indirect religious teaching as given to Indian 
children. Of course the little ones who passed through these rites were 
too young to understand their meaning but the vague memory of the 
dramatic acts was augmented as year by year the ceremonies were 
repeated. The cover of the sacred tent where these rites took place 
was always turned up from the ground, thus exposing the frame work 
of poles, through which all that took place within the tent was easily 
seen and the songs heard by the crowd of old and young people that 
gathered to witness the ceremonies. 

In a like indirect manner the children acquired familiarity with the 
composite character of the tribal organization, which was primarily 
religious in character and to which the political system was subsidiary. 
Mention was made in the previous article, already referred to, of the 
custom of the father cutting his son's hair in an established manner, 
one that was meant to typify the sacred symbol of his village (gens). 
This custom of so cutting a boy's hair was kept up from the time the 
child passed through the rites that made him a member of the tribe, 
until the period of his second dentition. As the children played together, 
because of the queerly cropped head of their companions, they came to 
know to which village (gens) each playmate belonged. They also 
became accustomed to the use of symbols and to know what the symbolic 
cut of a boy's hair represented, whether it indicated an animal, a bird, 
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or a cosmic force, as the Wind. Thus unconsciously, the children 
drifted into the atmosphere of the Indian's belief, that he, as man, was 
included in the great unity of Nature's family. 

The children also learned the place assigned to each village (gens) 
in the tribal order. While the people were on the great tribal buffalo 
hunt and during the elaborate ceremonies that took place at its close, 
the tribe camped in the ceremonial order. At this time the Omaha 
encampment was in a circular form with an opening toward the east. 
The north half of the circle, with its five villages (gentes), formed the 
Sky division; the south half of the circle, with its five villages (gentes), 
formed the Earth division. In this way, the dual forces, that were 
regarded as formative instruments in Nature, were represented. There 
is an interesting bit of evidence as to the use of native logic observable 
in the following arrangement whereby all the leaders in the ceremonies 
connected with the material welfare of the people, as, the securing of 
food by cultivating the maize, hunting, etc., and those, relating to the 
secular government and to war, were men who belonged to the Earth 
division; while those rites that weTe concerned with the securing of help 
from the supernatural and the maintenance of the tribal order, such 
as those cited above that pertain to the child, were in charge of leaders 
who belonged to the Sky division. 

The vital existence of the abstract dual forces represented in the tribal 
organization was made real to the boys and fixed in their minds by the 
following custom. Fighting was ordinarily not encouraged among the 
lads, but there was one occasion when it was not interfered with by the 
elders, and that was when boys crossed the invisible line that divided 
the Earth from the Sky division while the tribe was camped in the 
ceremonial order. If a boy should be sent by his father on an errand 
that required the lad to cross this line, he did not dare to go alone, he 
would gather his friends, belonging to his own division, to go with him 
and help him in the battling that was sure to take place. It may truly 
be said that it was by hard knocks that this fundamental division of 
the tribe was beaten into the heads of the boys. 

The children learned the rudiments of tribal beliefs through object 
lessons, such as those described above, rather than through oral teach- 
ing. A child was always obliged to observe certain forms of respect 
toward the symbol sacred to its village (gens), it must not touch or 
taste that which was associated with the symbol, for the symbol belonged 
to the tribal rites through which the people appealed to Wakonda, 
therefore, whatever was connected with the symbol was set apart from 
any familiar use. Beyond the insistence upon this form of respect to 
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the symbol sacred to his village (gens), there was no attempt to coerce 
the child to observe any rite or to direct its mind to think upon tribal 
beliefs. 

A child gifted with an inquiring mind would be apt to ask questions 
concerning the symbols and the customs attending them of his father 
or mother and if his parents belonged to the thinking class, they might 
put the child's thoughts on the trail that in time would lead him to a 
knowledge and an understanding of the religious behefs expressed in 
the tribal rites, otherwise, the boy or girl would grow up in unques- 
tioning ignorance of the truths hidden within the dramatic rites of 
the tribe. 

The sacred legend of the Omaha lays stress upon 'thought.' 'And 
the people thought,' was always the prelude to any change for the 
betterment of the tribe. The Indian thinker became the Indian seer, 
but, the man must seek for himself the path to that height. 

THE CORRELATION OF POTASSIUM AND MAGNESIUM, 
SODIUM AND IRON, IN IGNEOUS ROCKS 

By Henry S. Washington 

GEOPHYSICAL LABORATORY, CARNEGIE INSTITUTION OF WASHINGTON 
Preiented to the Academy, October 29, 1915 

In its modem development the science of petrology is devoted, in 
great part, to the physico-chemical study of igneous rocks, regarded as 
congealed solutions, and of the conditions of separation of their constitu- 
ent minerals. Distinct from, and in some respects more general than, 
this, is the study of the distribution of the chemical elements of which 
they are composed. 

This distribution may be spatial; that is, according to the occurrence of 
groupsof rocks, or rock series, over different areas of the earth, each with its 
dominant chemical characters. Such districts are known as petrographic 
provinces or comagmatic regions. Their study involves the considera- 
tion of the original homogeneity or heterogeneity of the globe, as well 
as, possibly, certain tectonic factors, as suggested by Harker, Becke, 
and others, and does not concern us here. 

Or the distribution may be according to a chemical correlation, ex- 
pressed by the presence of certain pairs or groups of elements, which 
vary together, however they may be spatially distributed. In other 
words, in rock magmas, solidified as igneous rocks, as well as in their 
constituent minerals, certain of the elements are found to be generally 
and persistently associated together, the one being abundantly present 



